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LOW YIELDS #8 


rPVuk AVERAGE YIELD on the 961 
| dividend-paying common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change dropped to 4.1 per cent at 
the end of L958 


since 1910 when the figures were 


second lowest 


first compiled. 

Only once during that’ period 
has the average yield dropped be- 
low 4 per cent, At the end of L945. 
it was 5.6 per cent. 

Reason for the decline. of course. 
was 1958's buovant stock market 
and a dip in total dividends paid 
hy listed companies. 

(Yield is figured by dividing the 
market price of a stock into the 
total of cash dividends paid dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months. Thus. 
if stock A sells at $100 a share and 
cash dividends of $5 have been 
paid in the preceding 12 months. 
the issue yields 5 per cent. If the 
price advances to $125, and divi- 
dend payments remained at $5. 
the yield would decline to | per 
cent.) 

As the table below shows. the 
vield pattern changed strikingly 
from the end of 1957 to the end 
of 1958. At the end of 1957. for 


instance. 79 issues yielded 10 per 
cent or more. At the end of 1958. 
this group numbered 4 stocks. 
On the other end of the scale. 
there were just 27 issues yielding 


less than 2 per cent at the end of 
1957. A vear later the total had 
expanded to 94, Similarly. there 
were 702 issues yielding 5 per cent 
or more in 1957-~a total which 
shrank to 244 at the end of 1958. 

Whether any particular yield is 
too high, too low or just right is 
a question hotly debated by the 
experts. But the relationship  be- 
tween current stock yields and ris- 
ing bond yields may have more 
practical significance, The theory 
is that if investors can choose be- 
tween a bond yielding about as 
much as a stock—or perhaps more 

many would prefer the bond. 

Here's the breakdown by vield 
eroups of dividend-paying listed 
common stocks at the end of 1958 
and 1957, 


No. of Issues 





Yield Group 1958 1957 
Less than 2% ... : 94 27 
SO). a 55 
3 to 3.9% .. ide erare. ee 95 
A te BOG once cccess 273 112 
Ste SO% ..... oe 162 170 
6 to 6.9% 55 163 
7 to 7.9% P Pee 19 144 
8 to 8.9% . : ‘ 3 91 
9 to 9.9% er ‘ 1 55 
10% and over miata 4 79 

Total Paying scnee, ae 991 
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FACTS 





vs. FANTASIES 


By G. Keitu Funston 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


s ANY hardened commuter will 
A readily attest, the loudest 
voices invariably belong to passen- 
gers whose opinions and prejudices 
other riders would love to do 
without. 

The two men riding in the seat 
ahead one late afternoon last Feb- 
ruary had the sort of vocal pene- 
tration that just wouldn't be 
denied. 

Their conversation went some- 
thing like this: 

First pundit: “Well, I see the 
stock market dropped again today. 
This business recession must be a 
zood deal worse than most people 
thought.” 

Second pundit: “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet. They’re all set to ‘pull 
the plug’ any day now, and [ 
can tell you that prices of leading 


stocks will be $50 or $60 lower by 
the year-end.” 

First pundit: “You're so right! 
They’re about to take the suckers 
for another ride.” 

Before moving to a quieter car, 
I was tempted to ask the two ex- 
perts who the “they” that 
planned to throw the stock market 


were 


into a nose-dive. 

The reason | happen to remem- 
ber the conversation so well is that 
the stock market touched a new 
low for the year that day—which 
eventually turned out to be the low 
for 1958— as measured by the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. and 
I made a note of the figure—436.89 
and the date. 
As everyone 
market rallied vigorously, and the 
D-J Industrials closed the year at 





knows now, the 
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983.65, up 146.76 points, or more 
than 33 per cent above the Feb- 
ruary 25 low. 

In retrospect, it is easy enough 
to prove that the two self-styled 
experts didn’t know what they were 
talking about, 

Unfortunately, though, it isn’t 
always as easy to persuade people 
that some of the other popular fan- 
tasies about the stock market are 
equally absurd. 

For example: 

One of the most-repeated is that 
the stock market is now uncomfor- 
tably similar to the ill-starred mar- 
ket of 1929. This myth, of course, 
ignores completely the fact that 
there are more differences than 
similarities, 

Today, more than 5. billion 
shares of stock—worth more than 
$275 billion—are listed on the 
“Big Board.” In 1929, the number 
of listed shares aggregated only 1] 
billion, with a value of about $90 
billion. 
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An investor who acquires equi- 
ties on margin today must put up 
90 per cent of the amount in- 
volved; thirty years ago, 10 per 
cent margin would do. The amount 
of credit extended to Stock Ex- 
change firms is now actually less 
than one-third of the 1929 figure. 

The presence in the market today 
of professionally-managed _finan- 
cial institutions—trustees for the 
savings of others—lends a steady- 
ing influence. 

Manipulation is now outlawed 
by government—and by Stock Ex- 
change—regulations. 





And, a virtually new profession 

the objective analysis of securi- 
ties—makes available to the public 
detailed facts and figures which 
are a requisite to sound investment 
decisions, 

Another fallacy enjoying unde- 
served popularity is the one that 
has the stock market setting the 
pace for the rest of the economy; 
whereas the facts show plainly 
that the market is primarily a 
composite of the opinions of in- 
vestors everywhere. 

If the market booms, this one 
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fantasy holds, then the country 
ind the entire economy will boom. 
if the market declines, commerce 
and industry will slump. 

Such a theory, of course, fails 
to recognize the fact that, in a 
stock market governed by stern 
and rigidly-enforced rules designed 
to prevent manipulations, share 
transactions simply reveal the 
hopes, fears and convictions of all 


investors. 


J INDUSTRIALS 
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“The stock market,” as The 
Wall Street Journal wisely said 
recently, “merely reflects economic 
pressures. It causes neither booms 
nor recessions, inflation nor defla- 
tion. Its prices, high or low, are 
results not causes.” 

A third fallacy which dies hard 
is the one which takes the position 
that stocks are for the few; that the 
public can’t handle the problems 
of investing. 

Yet, most share owners today 
are in the middle-income group, 
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and they understand the risks and 


rewards involved in equity invest- 
ment. Indeed, the nation’s share- 
owning population increased by 
one-third to 8.6 million between 
1952 and 1956 alone. More im- 
portant, a majority of those stock- 
holders had annual incomes of less 
than $7,500. 

Fantasy No. 4 claims that the 
stock market is over-speculative, 
with investors out to get-rich- 
quick. Such a view, of course, runs 
contrary to the fact that the public 
today is investment-minded, and 
that institutions now play an im- 
portant role in the market. 

The Stock Exchange’s _ latest 
Public Transaction Study disclosed 
that a majority of the public indi- 
viduals who bought and sold stock 
during the two test days last Sep- 
tember had either kept. or intended 
to keep, their securities for more 
than six months. 

Perhaps more significantly, there 
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was a sharp rise in the number of 
shares bought and sold by institu- 
tions. The latter accounted for 4.1 
of the 17.8 million shares bought 
and sold on the two days studied. 

The final fantasy which I shall 
mention is the one that speculation 
in the stock market is encouraged 
by the excessive use of credit. The 
facts, fortunately, show the oppo- 
site to be true. 

Actually, today’s stock market 
rests largely on a cash foundation. 
The latest available statistics show 
that only 22 per cent of total trans- 
actions on the Exchange was for 
public individuals on a margin 
basis, 

\t the year-end, customers of 
Stock Exchange firms were bor- 
rowing $3.4 billion—against a 
total stock list worth $277  bil- 
lion. That amount of borrowing 
was equivalent to a mere 1.2 per 
cent of the total market value of 
listed stocks, And. incidentally, 
this particular ratio has shown 
relatively little change for the past 
several years. 

| don’t even pretend to be able 


to chart the course of the stock 
market in 1959, let alone predict 
what the level of prices will be at 
the end of next December. 

Whatever the future brings, 
though, will depend upon facts 
not fantasies. 

Here are two absolutes which 
can be relied upon: 

1. Investors in common stocks 
who stick to facts and forget fanta- 
sies will do better than those who 
put their trust in myths. 

2. The trend of prices will de- 
pend on national and international 
economic developments, earnings. 
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AMOUNT OF STOCKS 
PURCHASED ON CREDIT 
TOTAL DEC.31,1958 














managerial skills and the compo- 
site judgment and sentiment of 
investors everywhere—not on the 
whims of some nebulous, non- 
existent “they.” 
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RESEARCH 


PACES 
DIVERSIFICATION 


By Avsert FE. ForsTER 


President and Chairman, Hercules Powder Company 


VORTY-FIVE years ago, Hercules 
| Powder Company was born on 
the courthouse steps, with its sole 
assets limited to six black powder 
plants and two dynamite plants. 

Today the black powder plants 
have completely disappeared. In- 
dustrial explosives, which consti- 
tuted all of the company’s sales in 
its first years, now represent less 
than 20 per cent of a product mix 
which ranges widely over the field 
of chemical intermediates. 

Chemicals for the production of 
plastics, paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers, paper specialties. synthetic 
fibers, agricultural chemicals, ad- 
rubber 
products, now constitute a major 


hesives, and petroleum 
list of products bearing the name 
Hercules. 

Hercules was created by Federal 
action. which in October 
1912 split the du Pont Company's 
explosives operations into three 
parts. Hercules and Atlas Powder 


Court 


Companies were thus born, and 
started life with plant facilities ap- 
portioned at the direction of the 
court. 

Although there is always danger 
in oversimplification, I think it is 
justified to say the first manage- 
ment of Hercules was guided by 
the old adage. “Don’t put all your 
eges in one basket.” 

The diversification of Hercules, 
which began after World War I, is 
well evidenced in the percentage of 
consumption by other industries of 
Hercules-manufactured chemicals. 
and, | 
might add. two of the healthiest in- 
dustries in our economy 


In 1958 two industries 


each 
consumed 15 per cent of our 
total output. These were the paper 
and protective coatings industries, 

The agricultural chemicals in- 
dustry took 9 per cent of our total 
product mix: mining and quarry- 
ing 8: synthetic fibers 6: rubber 


and plastics each 6; petroleum 4; 














Albert E. Forster is President, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and member of the Finance 
Committee of Hercules Powder Company. 

He was born January 1, 1901, in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, where his father and mother were re- 
siding temporarily. He was graduated from 
Stanford University with a B.A. degree in 
geology, and remained at the University an 
additional two years to earn a degree in mining 
engineering. 

He joined Hercules in 1925 as a technical serviceman and in 1935 
he was named assistant superintendent of the Explosives Department 
plant at Carthage, Missouri. 

In 1940 he transferred to the Naval Stores Department as Assis- 
tant General Manager, and a month later became General Manager. 
He was elected President and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
on April 29, 1953, and Chairman of the Board on March 28, 1956. 

Mr. Forster is a member of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, a Director of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, and a member of the Executive Board of the Delmarva 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 








food 4: construction and adhesives the 1930°s our vastly improved 


3 each; identifiable military uses products, both in quality and quan- 
2: and a host of other uses ac- _ tity, had developed our naval stores 
counted for the remaining 19 per business to a satisfactory degree 
cent. of profit. Today more than 200 


The first major step toward di- chemical materials produced by 
versifying a company solely con- the Naval Stores Department are 
cerned with the production of ex- consumed by virtually every one of 
plosives came in 1920. In that the industries using our products. 
year Hercules Powder entered the From wood naval stores Her- 
wood naval stores business and by — cules extended itself into the pro- 
duction of chemical cotton, cellu- 
lose products, and the manufac- 
ture of paper makers’ chemicals. 
Expansions in the areas of chem- 
ical cotton and paper makers’ chem- 
icals were by acquisition. During 
all of this time, an increasing re- 
liance on research produced nu- 
merous other new products. 

At the very beginning. the com- 





pany’s management sought to base 
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diversification on raw materials 


constantly recurring in nature. 

There were the wood stumps in 
millions of acres of cut-over South- 
ern pine forests to provide raw ma- 
terial for our naval stores opera- 
tions. There was the vearly cotton 
crop and the inevitable linters 
which provided the raw material 
for our cellulose operations. There 
was an abundance of natural gas 
which was used for the production 
of ammonia. These were the prin- 
cipal raw materials of all Hercules 
products in 1940 as it expanded 
into the manufacture of approxi- 
mately S00 chemical materials for 
industry. 

\nother raw material. abun- 
dantly found in nature. was added 
to the list after World War IT when 
research, started ten vears earlier, 
resulted in our initial venture in 
petrochemicals, The first petro- 
chemicals plant. for the production 
of phenol and acetone at Gibbs- 
town. New Jersey. was quickly fol- 
lowed by another for the manufac- 
ture of dimethyl terephthalate. at 
Burlington. New Jersey. Dimethyl 
terephthalate is the basic raw ma- 
terial for one of the “miracle” 
fibers, 

\ third and even larger plant. 
using as its raw material a pe- 
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troleum by-product, was built at 
Parlin. New Jersey. as the start of 
our polyolefins programs. At Par- 
lin. Hercules produces high-density 
polyethylene and, by its own de- 
veloped process, polypropylene. 

The latter plant was the first 
in the United States to produce this 
new plastic material. 

In the meantime, as an adjunct 
to our naval stores operations. Her- 
cules built) two plants—-one at 
Franklin. Virginia. and another at 
Savannah. Georgia—to process tall 
oil. the waste by-product of kraft 
paper mills. From tall oil, by frac- 
tionation. we produce rosin and 
fatty acids, 

Late in 1956. Hercules acquired 
The Huron Milling Company of 
Harbor Beach. Michigan. Here 
again the company put its reliance 
on a raw material available’ in 
abundance. The Huron Division 
processes wheat into — protein. 
starches. and food flavoring prod- 
ucts. -and there is the promise of 
new and interesting starch prod- 
ucts in the near future. 

While agricultural chemicals had 
for years played a minor role in 
the Hercules story. postwar de- 
velopments brought about a sharp. 
upward revision. First. the insec- 
ticide toxaphene. developed by 


Hercules research, became one of 
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the principal killers of cotton in- 
sects. as well as about 200 other 
crop-destroying bugs. Secondly, a 
logical expansion of our ammonia 
plants. which were necessary to 
the manufacture of dynamite, 
increased our participation — in 
the fertilizer market. Refinements. 
even here. brought about changes 
in the nature of Hercules products 
when the production of urea was 
started late last vear at Hercules. 
California. Mixed with ammonium 
nitrate. this produces a long-last- 
ing, high-nitrogen-content plant 
stimulant. 

During all this time Hercules 
maintained its position as one of 
the major producers of commercial 
explosives and blasting supplies. 
And here. too. research plaved its 
role—-as one example. the develop- 
ment of explosives for seismic oil 
exploration was achieved by Her- 
cules scientists from the very out- 
set of this new and fast-growing 
practice of the oil industry. 

To the newest and most dra- 
matic of all postwar American ven- 
tures, the research and develop- 
ment on rockets and missiles. Her- 
cules was no stranger, In fact. dur- 
ing World War II, the solid pro- 
pellants for all rockets used by 
\merican armed forces were man- 
ufactured by us. 

After the war. Hercules scientists 
continued to work on larger and 
more powerful solid propellants. 
These have been used in many op- 
erational weapons for the armed 
forces, as well as for the most am- 
bitious probes in space. 
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While all of this work had been 


done at Government-owned arse- 


nals throughout the years, Hercules 
decided by mid-1958 to construct 
its own experimental facilities at 
Bacchus, Utah, where propellants 
for the largest contemplated space 
vehicles and missiles are being de- 
veloped. 

As part of the U. S. chemical in- 
dustry. Hercules has grown in the 
past forty-five years within the 
same pattern that marks the growth 
of all the chemical industry: new 
products born out of research. 





Some Definitions 


Acetone—An industrial solvent 
used also in the home as a nail 
polish remover. 

Cellulose—The cell walls of all liv 
ing plants are composed of cellu- 
lose. 

Chemical intermediates Chemical 
materials between the basic raw 
material and the end product 
used by the consumer. 

Fractionation—The process of puri- 
fying materials by distillation. 

Linters—Fine fuzz left on the cot- 
ton seed after ginning. 

Phenol Commonly called carbolic 
acid, and starting point for th 
phenolic resin family. 

Polyethylene— Plastic material used 
for bottles and packaging ma- 
terials, 

Polyolefins -A family of plastic 
materials resulting from the 
polymerization of — petroleum 
products, 

Polypropylene -A_ plastic similar 
to polyethylene but harder and 
higher melting. 

Lrea- Synthetic chemical used in 
fertilizers and plastic resins. 
Wood naval stores -Terpenes. tur 
pentine. and rosin derived from 

stump wood. 
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= year’s stock market has been 


entered in the history books as 


having reached the highest level. 
on average, on record. It’s not sur- 
prising, of course, that the twenty 
most volatile issues on the plus side 


showed very substantial gains. 


On the minus side. though. 


there’s some question whether the 
twenty issues with the largest per- 


centage losses may properly 


be 
called volatile. After all. an issue 
that showed a net loss of 14 point 


for the year can scarcely be con- 
sidered a lively mover. Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation, however, ranked 
20th among the largest percentage 


losers with a decline of 2.3 


pe 


cent and a net loss of 14 point at 


10% 


Another issue, Fifth Avenue 
Coach, joined the group with a net 


of 


decline of % point. A _ total 
eight stocks ranked among 


th 


e 


largest percentage losers with net 


declines of 1 to 2 points. 


Largest loss among the twenty 


on a point basis was posted for 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 
down 19 to 110. On a percentage 
basis, Reliance Mfg. was tops—off 


21.1 per cent to 16°%%. 


The reason for the limited losses 


becomes more apparent when the 
1958 market is considered in 
little more detail. The Dow-Jones 


Industrial average went from 


a 


a 


low of 436.89 on February 25 to a 
31. 
And of the 1.071 common stocks 
listed at the close of both 1957 and 
1958, only 26 declined while 1.011 


record of 583.65 on December 
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advanced, Four showed no net 
change. 

Advances among the twenty larg- 
est percentage gainers were im- 
pressive indeed. 

Top place was taken by Amer- 
ican Motors. up 116.1 per cent at 
39°... Second place went to Stude- 
baker-Packard, up 395.7 per cent 
at 1414, followed by General In- 
strument Corp., up 336.1 per cent 
at 195%, 

Largest point gain among the 
twenty was registered by Zenith 
Radio, up 129°4 on the year and 
closing at 19414, 

Austin- Nichols scored the small- 
est percentage gain among the top 


twenty up 194.8 per cent at 21° ., 

Only three issues were up less 
than 200 per cent. Ten issues ad- 
vanced more than 200 per cent hut 
less than 300, Seven gained 300 per 
cent or more, 

Once again, the record showed 
only a scant relationship between 
volume and volatility. 

\merican Stude- 


baker-Packard, it’s true. were the 


Motors and 


two most volatile issues and also 
the two most active. However, only 
three others among the 20 most 
upside ranked 
among the fifty most active issues. 
Raytheon rated No. 14 in volume. 
Rexall Drug No. 38 and Elec. & 


volatile on the 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH SCORED LARGEST 
PERCENTAGE PRICE GAINS IN 1958 


1958 Reported Closing Market Price 


Issue Share Volume 
American Motors 11,272,900* 
Studebaker-Packard ........ 8,574,700 
General Instrument Corp. 1,314,700 
Emerson Radio 1,237,700 
Artloom Industries 2,062,200 
Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. 1,069,800 
Twin Coach Co. 553,800 
Checker Motors 908,600 
Rexall Drug 2,710,000 
Minute Maid 2,257,200 
Parmelee Transp. Co. 192,600 
Walt Disney Prod. 656,700 
Northwest Airlines Inc. 989,400 
Raytheon ; 3,982,800 
Babbitt (B. T.) Inc 1,267,200 
Elec. & Mus. Industries 2,549,700* 
Zenith Radio Corp. 670,900* 
Haveg Industries 1,225,000* 
Admiral Corp. 897,800 
Austin-Nichols 167,100 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
* Old and new volume combined. 


Amount of Increase 





1958-1957 —Points-__Per Cent 
39368 7°80 313% 416.4 
141% 2% 113g 395.7 
19528 4/2 15% 336.1 
153% 3%sa 11% 306.5 
15 334 113% 303.3 
52 136 4 300.0 
1412 35 107% 300.0 
1634 414 122 294.1 
3236 84 2418 292.4 
1638 43/4 115e@ 244.7 
4938 14/2 3478 240.5 
423% 13V¥2a 294 216.7 
3234 1038 2236 2S7 
65 2078a 44\ 211.4 
97%, 3% 65 203.8 
1134 334 758 203.3 
194144 641/20 12934 201.2 
51 17a 3414 198.6 
1934 658 13 198.1 
213% 71%4B, a 141g 194.8 


B Closing bid December 31. 
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\lusical Industries No. 147. 

The relationship was even more 
tenuous among the losers. Chrys- 
ler Corp., was the only issue among 
the 20 most volatile losers to rate 
in 17th place 





among the 50 
most active. 

To put the 1958 market in a bet- 
ter perspective—in other words, to 
dispel the mistaken notion that all 
listed stocks zoomed up to record 
peaks during 1958—it might be a 
idea to 
last year 
peaks in the market. 

In 1946 and again in 1950, the 
market on average reached the 
highest level since 1930. Yet 35.5 


sood compare closing 


prices with previous 





per cent. or 253, of the 714 stocks 
listed in 1946 and 1958 closed last 
vear below their 1946 highs. 

And of the 816 issues listed in 
1950 and 1958, 17.5 per cent, or 
143, closed below their 1950 highs. 

The moral of these figures is 
simple and should be better known: 
The market 
whole — there are always issues 


never moves as a 
which lag behind the trend or run 
counter to it. 

\n investment in any stock 
should be made only after careful 
evaluation of all available informa- 


tion about its individual attrac- 
tions. Reliance on the averages 


may lead to distorted judgment. 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH SCORED LARGEST 
PERCENTAGE PRICE DECLINES IN 1958 


1958 Reported Closing Market Price 


Issue Share Volume 
Reliance Mig. ..... 2.0655: 33,000 
West Indies Sugar......... 48,400 
Douglas Aircraft. . 1,412,000 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry... 270 


Guantanamo Sugar.. 51,000 
Fairbanks Morse 66,400 
Allied Prod. Corp.. 206,700 
ITE Circuit Breaker. 161,400 
United Biscuit of Amer. 338,400 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. 1,370 
Fenestra Inc. 163,200 
Sun Oil. 237,700 
Fifth Ave. Coach 256,100 
Cleve., Cinn., Chic. & St. L. 390 
Canada Southern Ry. 2,630 
De Vilbiss Co. 63,300 
King Seeley Corp. 77,400 
International Shoe..... 273,000 
Chrysler Corp. 3,725,600 
Lehigh Coal & Navig. 291,400 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


Amount of Decrease 





163% 2034 438 21.1 
53 643% 11% 18.1 
58 68\ga 10% 14.9 
110 129 19 14.7 

8 94 1% 13.5 
35 40 5 12.5 
113% 13\%4a 12 11.3 
365¢ 40 336 8.4 
298 31s 2 6.4 
133 142 9 6.3 
194 202 1% 6.1 
6318 67a 3% 5.8 
19% 20 %s 4.4 
135 162 7 4.3 
48 501% 2% 4.2 
38/2 40 12 3.8 
26 27 1 3.7 
33% 347%, 1g 3.2 
51% 52% 12 2.8 
1012 103% VW 2.3 
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What 
Every WIFE 
Should 


Know 








HE AMERICAN housewife is the 
T most important person in U.S. 
business. 

She not only actually spends 75 
to 80 per cent of the average fam- 
ily’s income but, to a large extent, 
dictates the expenditure of the bal- 
ance—“Willie ought to have an 
English racer, too” or, “Don’t you 
order fish for lunch, we’re having 
it tonight.” 

And, if it be necessary to add, 
more power to her. For through 
her shopping the American woman 
has helped lead U. S. industry to 
the highest quality standards in 
the world. In short, as a buyer of 
the things we use every day, she 
knows her stuff. 

All this makes it all the more 
difficult to understand why so 
many wives and mothers have a 
blind spot in the matter of the 
investments which may help finance 
their families’ futures. 

If the family were discussing a 
$1,000 purchase of furniture. 
mother would be very much in the 
picture, if not dominating it. But 
if the question is raised whether 
the money should, instead, be in- 
vested to help provide for furniture 
—or food, housing, clothing—in 
the future, she feels that is the 
man’s decision. She couldn't be 
more wrong. 

Not only do women do most of 
the consumer spending but they 
own, easily, half the wealth of the 
country and—judging by vital sta- 
tistics—generally wind up in later 
life inheriting most of their fam- 
ilies’ fortunes. Yet so many wives 
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ist in acting as though taking 

hand in the family’s investment 
program is not part of their re- 
sponsibility, It may be femininely 
appealing to act the clinging vine 
and ask for explanations of every 
play at a football game. But to 
coyly refuse to get acquainted with 
the rudiments of finance and _in- 
vestment as they apply to her own 
family’s needs is asking for certain 
trouble. 

What should a woman know 
about her family’s financial af- 
fairs? 

In the first place. as a full-fledged 
partner she should have access to 
all information about the family’s 
life. an- 
nuity, endowment, health, property. 
She should know the family law- 
yer: the whereabouts of her hus- 


finances and insurance 


band’s will. She should know where 
the savings and checking accounts, 
and the safe deposit box. are kept. 
She should know about the fam- 
ilys savings bonds and what cor- 
porate stocks and bonds it owns. 

Not only should she know all 
this. but she should have a voice 
in their selection. Her convenience 
should be a factor in selecting the 
banks. Her knowledge of the con- 
sumer market should enter into 
selection of stocks in companies 
producing these items. For the very 
company names so many women 
look for on groceries at the super- 
market. on sheets and towels at 
the department store. are the same 
corporate names which are selected 
when many experienced investors 
go shopping for securities. The 
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very quality which makes their 
products the first choice of the 
housewife may also make them 
successful businesses — and _ their 
stocks and bonds desirable invest- 
ments, 

Not only should she know what 
securities the family holds, but 
why they are held. Are they held 
for income? For future growth? 
(re they part of a retirement pro- 
gram? Or have they been ear- 
marked to help meet college tuition 
bills? 

The wife should know the fam- 
ily banker and the family securi- 
ties broker—not only because she 
is a partner in the family’s affairs, 
hut because. should she suddenly 
have to take over, she would know 
where to turn for help, 

It is tragic irony that frequently 
a man will work a lifetime to build 
protection for his family yet will 
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not see to it that his wife is suffi- 
ciently familiar with the program 
to implement and maintain that 
protection, 

Financial 


genius is as rare 























among women as it Is among men. 


Not many women can be coached 
to the point where they can become 
a Hetty Green once they are left 
to manage their own finances. Nor 
is that necessary. But neither does 
it mean a woman should be cast 
adrift on the financial seas without 
a compass. 

First and foremost she should 
have a financial adviser to whom 
And 


she must know how to avoid those 


she can turn in confidence. 


she shouldn't trust. 
The 


among the most common 


most vicious — and yet 
swin- 
dlers are those who fatten on the 
daily obituary lists. An uninformed 
faced with the 


responsibility of looking after her 


widow. suddenly 
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the easiest 


should be 


inheritance. is prey. 
made to 


realize that while some legitimate 


\ woman 


products are sold door-to-door by 
strangers. securities never are. She 
should know that any stranger who 
offers to guarantee her future well- 
being by selling her securities over 
the ‘phone is, almost ipso facto. a 
crook. 

She should know that there is no 
long term investment which must 
he made on a split-second decision. 
The “hurry. hurry, hurry” tech- 
nique is basically the approach of 
the shyster pushing worthless or 
near worthless stocks. The shares 
of our leading American corpora- 
tions are not “here-today. gone- 
tomorrow” investments. The need 
for slow, deliberate selection of in- 
vestments cannot be emphasized 
too much. 

She should know that a New 
York Stock Exchange broker. by 
the very process through which he 
becomes and remains an Exchange 
member, automatically affords her 
valuable safeguards. 

But even with the help of a good 
broker. 


main 


decisions must re- 
For that 
should have a basic understanding 
of safety, 
how 


some 


hers alone. she 


income. yields — and 
these factors should be con- 
sidered in the family investment 
program. 

A family portfolio. no matter 
how soundly conceived. will doubt- 
less require changes when its pur- 
changed. A 
his 


pose is man may 


properly direct investments 


toward low income, high growth- 
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potential securities. He may even 
assume considerable risk, reason- 
ing that he can protect himself 
when conditions dictate. 

His widow, however, must steer 
a far different course. She most 
likely will have to rearrange her 
portfolio to get increased income 
to meet living expenses, 

Here is a reef upon which many 
a widow’s inheritance is wrecked, 
or at least severely damaged. A 
woman who is sufficiently versed in 
shopping to know that a pound is 
too much good butter to expect for 
only 30 cents, will often allow her- 
self to be attracted to marginal 
common shares yielding 8, 9, or 10 
per cent. In the grocery store she 
is too experienced to go overboard 
for “big bargains.” Coming into 
the investment market for the first 
time she may not realize that the 
same risk applies to securities. 

She must realize that high yield 
and safety are frequently at oppo- 
site ends of the investment yard- 
stick. She cannot get close to the 
first without drawing away from 
the latter. And even with the help 
of a reputable broker she must 
have sufficient appreciation of the 
problem to make the all-important 
decision: “I can go only so far in 
assuming risk for the sake of in- 
come, and no further.” 

A corollary of this problem is the 
mathematical computation of yield 
itself. Yield is simply the return 
in dividends (on shares) or inter- 
est (on bonds) per dollar of mar- 
ket value. It can be figured merely 
by dividing total cash dividends 
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or interest paid in the past 12 
months by the market value of the 
stock or bond, as the case may be. 

Those unfamiliar with the true 
meaning of yield are often prone 
to seek out low-priced stocks on 
the ill-conceived premise that more 
shares mean more income. The 
truth, of course, is that ten shares 
of a $150 stock paying $8 a year 
in dividends yield far more than 
100 shares of a $15 stock paying 
a dividend of 70 cents a share. 

There is no get-rich-quick invest- 
ment plan worthy of serious con- 
sideration: 


e@ The securities market is a 
highly competitive, closely 
shopped market—hence, no 
big bargains; 

e@ All money put to work is 
money at risk. If it is saved 
as dollars in banks and gov- 
ernment bonds. it risks de- 
cline in purchasing power; if 
it is put into securities, it 
must assume the risk of fluc- 
tuating markets; 


e@ The sensible person will 
therefore spread the risk, will 
avoid all-or-none situations; 


e@ A reputable broker remains 
the best means of checking 
her investment goal and her 
dreams against the hard cold 
facts of financial reality. 


It would help if a woman could 
learn all these things over a life- 
time of partnership with her hus- 
band and without the thought of 
widowhood. 





UPJOHN SHARES 


JOIN THE “BIG BOARD” 


N 1886, a practicing physician 
I named Dr. W. E. Upjohn estab- 
lished a business which has evolved 
into one of the nation’s largest 
ethical drug manufacturers, 

The Upjohn Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, still managed by 
relatives of the founder, was a 
closely-held until _re- 
cently. It became a listed company 
early last month when 14,056,000 
shares of $l-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: UPJ) were 
admitted to trading on the Stock 


enterprise 


Exchange. 

Today this enterprise manufac- 
tures some 535 ethical drug prod- 
ucts and also sells limited amounts 
of fine chemicals. Most of them 
were invented or developed in the 
company s own laboratories. 

A highly-trained domestic field 
force of some 1,080 sales repre- 
sentatives is one of the largest in 
the pharmaceutical industry. Ac- 
tivities abroad are mainly directed 
towards selling and distribution, 
but a plant is being built in Aus- 
tralia and manufacturing has been 
started in Canada. Wholly-owned 
subsidiaries are located in Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, England, 
Mexico, Colombia, South Africa 
and Panama. Employes here and 
abroad total some 5.500. 

Upjohn carries on extensive re- 
search and development. for which 
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it spent $11,600,000 in 1957. Ap- 
proximately 54 per cent of total 
1957 sales came from products 
unknown less than five years ago. 
The company’s main plant near 
Kalamazoo is one of the most mod- 
ern in the world. 

For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, last. Upjohn’s sales 
spurted to $109,423,000 from 
$92,691,000 in the corresponding 
1957 period, Net earnings rose to 
$16,830,000, or $1.20 per common 
share, in the first three-quarters 
of 1958 from $12,490,000 or 89 
cents, in the same months of the 
previous year. 

Profits have been earned and 
cash common dividends paid every 
year since incorporation in 1909, 

Common share owners — now 
numbering more than 12.000. —re- 
ceived a cash dividend of 16 cents 
per share on February 3. Future 
payments, to be made quarterly. 
will be determined in the light of 
earnings and other pertinent fac- 
tors. according to the company. 
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1958 CASH 
DIVIDENDS 


Yor the first time in twelve 
i years, cash dividends paid on 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange failed to es- 
tablish a new annual record high. 

It was a near miss the 1958 
total was a mere one per cent be- 
low 1957. And, despite the de- 
cline. the 1958 figure was the 
second highest on record. 

Total cash dividends paid in 1958 
to owners of common stocks listed 
on the Stock Exchange amounted 
to $8,711.482.860. This compared 
with $8,797,262.330 paid by the 
same companies in 1957, a de- 
cline of $85,779, 170. 

The decline was figured by com- 
paring all dividend 
made in 1958 and 1957 by com- 


payments 


mon stocks listed on the Exchange 
at the end of 1958. A handful of 
issues listed at the year-end had 
heen admitted to trading at vari- 
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ous times during 1958 or 1957. 
Cash dividends paid on such is- 
sues, though, were computed for 
both years regardless of when 
listing may have occurred. 

Roughly nine out of every 10 
common stocks listed at the year- 
end paid one or more cash divi- 
dends during 1958. To be exact. 
961 common issues out of 1.086 
distributed at least one dividend. 

A large number of companies 
paid out the same amount in 
1958 as they did in 1957—a total 
of 410 compared with 376 in 
1958 and 296 in 1957. 
dividends were paid by 317 while 
209 paid less. 


Larger 


In the table on the next page. 
the total of 269 paying less in 
1958 than in 1957 includes 35 
common stocks which made no 
cash payments in 1958 but which 
did pay the previous year. 

Broken down into industrial 
groupings, 14 made smaller total 
payments in 1958 than in 1957 
while 13 increased their dividends 

whether figured on a percentage 
or dollar basis. 

Largest percentage declines were 
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19.9 per cent for textile shares, 
16.8 for mining stocks, 15.1 for 
railroad and railroad equipment 
stocks, and 15 per cent for foreign 
stocks. 

On the plus side, the best per- 
centage gains were made by these 
four industries: Office equipment 
shares with a rise of 12.4 per cent, 
shipbuilding and operating stocks 
12.2 per cent, tobacco issues 11.2, 
and financial shares 9.5. 


And three industries distributed 
a fine one billion dollars or more 
to their share owners—utilities, 
petroleum and natural gas, and 
chemicals, 

Three groups had perfect 1958 
dividend records—all 15 tobacco 
company common stocks, all 10 
rubber industry stocks and all 9 
real estate companies paid one o1 
more cash dividends on their com 
mon shares last year, 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N. Y. S. E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
1958 vs. 1957 








Estimated 
No. Issues Total 

Listed on Number Paying 1958 Per Cent 

Industry 12/31/58 1958 More Same Less _ Payments Change 

Aircraft Industry ........ 31 27 11 10 7 $ 122,960,490 -—- 79 
Amusement Industry .... 25 18 5 12 4 60,614,920 — 48 
Automotive Industry .... 62 51 11 20 22 740,438,000 — 5.1 
Building Trade Industry. . 33 30 17 8 6 140,551,190 + 2.4 
Chemical Industry ...... 89 85 34 32 19 1,015,762,730 — 1.4 
Electrical Equip. Industry. . 32 28 8 1 9 286,695,760 — 2.4 
Farm Machinery Industry. . 6 4 1 3 62,500,200 + 1.5 
Financial Industry ...... 4) 37 19 11 8 223,943,730 + 95 
Food Prod. & Beverage .. 68 61 27 25 1 296,041,280 + 39 
Leather & Leather Prod.. 9 8 1 4 3 24,189,900 — 6.2 
Machinery & Metals Ind... 113. 100 31 28 49 336,277,980 — 7.) 
Mining Industry ........ 4) 29 5 12 14 228,639,540 — 16.8 
Office Equipment ....... 9 6 3 2 2 53,593,630 +12.4 
Paper & Publishing Ind... 35 32 5 20 7 179,580,970 + 0.4 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind. 46 40 15 21 6 1,387,847,030 + 1.2 
Railroad & R. R. Equip.. 78 64 5 33 32 361,023,920 —15.1 
Real Estate .......... : 9 9 4 4 1 21,169,550 — SF 
Retail Trade Industry .... 67 62 2% 35 6 350,220,670 + 3.1 
Rubber Industry ........ 10 10 5 4 1 86,135,820 + 2.9 
Shipbuilding & Operatin 10 8 3 4 2 35,657,680 +12.2 
Steel & Iron Industry ; 36 34 5 10 20 495,737,710 — 5.0 
Textile Industry ........ 41 33 5 13 18 64,270,530 —19.9 
Tobacco Industry ....... 15 15 8 7 120,055,620 +11.2 
MONO ié:é-e ea: ater 113 111 49 58 4 1,739,666,040 + 66 
Miscellaneous Businesses. . 24 21 8 10 3 72,633,590 + 9.0 
U. S. Co’s Oper. Abroad. . 19 16 4 6 7 46,591,700 — 3.6 
Foreign Stocks ......... 24 22 ae ee 8 158,682.680 — 15.0 
etree 1,086 961 317, 410 269 $8,711,482,860 — 1.0 
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NEW LISTING 


Ampex Corporation 


MISSILES, MUSIC AND VIDEO 


MPEX CORPORATION, a pioneer 
Vin what is virtually a brand 
new industry, last month joined 
the ranks of companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
when 1,835,662 shares of common 
stock, $1 par value (ticker symbol: 
\PX) were admitted to trading. 

The company was incorporated 





in California a scant dozen years 


ago. However it is already consid- 
ered a leader in the magnetic re- 
corder industry, The company re- 
ports, for instance, that it made 
television history in 1956 by manu- 
facturing the first practical Video- 
tape recorder able to record a tele- 
vision picture on magnetic tape 
and immediately reproduce the 
picture without visible loss of 
quality. 
\mpex manufactures three types 
of products: 
1. Tape recording machines for 
the professional recording of 
sound and television images. 
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2. High quality stereophonic 
tape recorders, 

3. Tape recording machines for 
the measuring and _ storing 
of information. 

\mpex instrumentation record- 
ers are used for telemetering data 
signals radioed froma missile—both 
during pre-flight calibration check- 
out and in actual flight — and 
recorded on tape for later evalua- 
tion and analysis. 

The company points out that 
more than 75 per cent of the prod- 
ucts sold in the 1958 fiscal year 
ending April 30 did not exist three 
years earlier. About 8 per cent of 
sales are expended for Research 
and Product Development. 

For the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1958, Ampex reported record 
sales of $30.115.000 and record net 
income of $1,540,000, or 84 cents 
a common share. This compared 
with sales of $18,737,000, net of 
$1.087,000, and share earnings of 
$1.51 in the preceding year. The 
stock was split 214 for 1 last 
August. The company has never 
paid a dividend. 

In the six months ended last 
October 31, net income was $665.,- 
000, compared with $172.000 in 
the same period a year earlier. 

Ampex has 5,200 common share 
owners, 
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AUTO STOCKS 





SET FAST PACE 
FOR VOLUME LEADERS 
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HREE automobile stocks took 
; ee honors among the fifty 
most active issues traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 1958. 

American Motors common ran 
far ahead of the others with total 
volume of 11.272.900 shares—a 
tidy improvement over the 1,990,- 
300 shares traded in 1957 which 
the 19th place 
among most active issues. 

Not since 1946—when turnover 
in Commonwealth & Southern com- 


earned company 


mon amounted to 11.889.800 shares 
—has a single issue piled up so 
large a volume. The auto maker 
was much in the news in 1958 in 
its hard-hitting fight to capture a 
larger share of the U.S. car market 
with a small automobile. 
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Second place went to Stude- 
baker-Packard with turnover of 
8.574.700 shares. In 1957 this 
company ranked No. 43 with vol- 
ume of 2.120.000 shares, 

General Motors—which topped 
the volume list in 1956 and held 
the No. 2 spot in 1957—-was pushed 
down to third place in 1958 on 
turnover of 7.648.400 shares. 

Total reported volume of trad- 
ing on the Stock Exchange in 1958 
—which excludes odd-lot transac- 
747.058.306 
shares, largest since 1930 when 


tions — jumped _ to 


reported volume amounted to 
$10,632,546 This repre- 
sented a gain of 33.4 per cent over 
1957 volume of 559,946.890 shares. 


Turnover for the 50 most active 


shares. 
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ues combined totaled 194,991.,- 
\0 shares in 1958, or 26.1 per 
‘nt of all reported volume. 

lhere were 16 newcomers among 
the 1958 top fifty including 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph 
which had been knocked off the 
1957 list but re-appeared last vear 
in No. 20 place. 

P. Lorillard—another company 
that attracted a lot of news atten- 
tion in 1958—pushed ahead to 
erab 8th position. 

The fourteen other newcomers 
in order of their 1958 trading vol- 
ume—were: Penn-Texas, Servel. 
J. 1. Case, American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary, Schenley In- 
dustries, American Metal Climax. 
Rexall Drug. Republic Steel. Amer- 


ican Cyanamid. Safeway Stores. 


Hupp, Graham-Paige, Electric & 
Musical Industries and Western 
Union Telegraph. 

These 1958 newcomers displaced 

in order of their 1957 turnover 
ratings the following: Lukens 
Steel. U.S. Hoffman Machinery, 
Sears Roebuck. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, Standard Oil (Ind.). Curtiss- 
Wright. Martin Co.. Standard Oil 
of California, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem. Gulf Oil. Benguet Consoli- 
dated. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal. Radio Corp., Baltimore & Ohio. 
American Airlines and Northern 
Pacific. 

In the accompanying table, the 
figure in brackets after the name 
of a particular stock indicates its 
1957 turnover rating if it was one 
of that vear’s 50 most active issues. 





50 MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
Based on the 1958 Reported Volume for Issues Listed on December 31, 1958 





Issue 1958 Volume 
American Motors (49) . 11,272,900* 
Studebaker-Packard (43 eres 
General Motors (2) ............. 7,648,400 
Royal Dutch Petroleum (10)..... 7,446,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (3 . 6,828,685 
Bethlehem Steel (1) . were 
u. S, Stee (a... ee 
Loriflierd (P.) ....40 Pee 
Aluminium Ltd. (29) ............ 5,477,000 
Avco Mfg. (14) ...... Shanis 5,395,300 
Sperry Rand (7) ..... .... 4,964,700 
Shell Transport & Trading (21)... 4,219,200 
Olin Mathieson Chemical (23).... 4,004,600 
Raytheon Bite. (09) ...6 ce .csss 3,982,800 
North American Aviation (6 .. 3,775,700 
Boeing Airplane (9) Sansa nding: ee 
Chrysier Corp. (5) «0. 00550605 See 
Loew's Inc. (46) ...... ssecseee See 
Fruehauf Trailer (30) pales 3,676,300 
American Tel. & Tel. ............ 3,655,600 
General Dynamics (8) .... 3,611,900 
CEE: o.deces. twereeid sce eee ee 
Ter ee 3,131.700 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (26). 3,115,400 

3,089,600 


N. Y. Central R. R. (36). 


* Old and new issues combined. 





Issue 1958 Volume 
Alleghany Corp. (41) ........ ... 3,071,100 
General Electric (16) ............ 3,048,450 
Phillips — 13 Ne .. 2,919,785 
Case (J. 2,917,600 
Amer. Ae BS "& Stand. Sanitary 2,858,200 
Schenley Industries ............. 2,847,256 
Pennsylvania R. R. (27) ......... 2,838,400 
Monsanto Chemical (45) . .... 2,834,800 
Socony Mobil Oil (22) ........... 2,785,920 
General Tire & Rubber (33) .. . 2,784,900 
Getty Ol) (12) ...5..5.- ree 
American Metal Climax are 
Rexall Drug Biter tad . 2,710,000 
Republic Steel . 2,668,700 
American Cyanamid 2,657,600 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (24) .... . 2,652,900 
Safeway Stores i hiclis tena ess .. 2,637,900 
El Paso Natural Gas (17 . 2,621,844 
Hupp Corp. .. ke Pye .. 2,577,800 
Ford Motor (38) . 2,576,800 
Graham-Paige . : 2,574,200 
Electric & Musical Industries. . . 2,549,700* 
Crucible Steel (47) ...... 2,502,800 
Western Union aaa 2,501,500 
Anaconda Co. (20) 2,482,200 
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SAMPLE COPY 
CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1085 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JANUARY 15, 1959 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 





10% & OVER 


8 TO 10 % 


6 TO 8 °%o 


4 TO 6°%o 


2. TO 


LESS THAN 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10 %. & OVER 


DOW- JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 


196.14 DEC. |I5 §3.37 
207.84 JAN. 15 55.83 
+6.0 %o CHANGE + 4.6 Vo 








